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Haggling  Actors 


The  writers'  strike  is  over,  but  two  actors'  unions  are  at 
war,  refusing  to  collaborate  on  talks  with  studios.        C2 


Advertising 

Spots  That  Make  You  Sweat 

An  annual  conference  is  a  showcase  for  ways  to  meas- 
ure people  s  physical  responses  to  commercials.  C7 
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Microsoft  Strikes  Deal  for  Xbox  Shows 
An  Irish  Spat  Over  Newspapers 
Wal-Mart  Commercial  Draws  Criticism 
Need  a  Massage?  Book  It  Online 
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Panel  Doubts  Effectiveness  of  Two  Cholesterol  Drugs 


From  First  Business  Page 

last  year.  About  five  million  peo- 
ple, including  four  million  Ameri- 
cans, take  the  medicines,  which 
have  been  heavily  advertised  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States. 
The  New  England  Journal  of 


Institute. 

"We  feel  that  nothing's 
changed,"  Dr.  Veltri  said. 

The  stakes  of  the  debate  are 
high  both  medically  and  finan- 
cially. The  drugs  produce  about 
70  percent  of  Schering-Plough's 
profit,  analysts  say. 

D>-ocrrinHnnc;  for  the  medicines 


of  heart  attacks  and  strokes. 

But  proving  that  a  drug  actu- 
ally cuts  those  risks  requires  an 
expensive,  multiyear  clinical  trial 
involving  10,000  or  more  patients. 
Those  studies,  called  outcomes 
trials,  have  been  conducted  for 
statins,  and  they  have  proved 
that  patients  taking  those  drugs 
have  a  reduced  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease. No  such  outcomes  trials  ex- 
ist for  Vytorin  and  Zetia. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 


without  hard  evidence  that  they 
help  patients,  said  Dr.  Steven 
Nissen,  chairman  of  cardiology  at 
the  Cleveland  Clinic. 

"We've  got  a  drug  that  has  no 
clinical  outcome  trials,"  Dr.  Nis- 
sen said.  "I  advise  my  colleagues 
essentially  to  use  this  drug  only 
as  a  last  resort." 

The  recommendations  re- 
leased Sunday  will  probably  have 
an  immediate  impact  on  clinical 
practice,  said  Dr.  Douelas  Wppv- 


TODAY  IN  BUSINESS 


DEEPER  PROBLEMS  As  Treasury 
Secretary  Henry  M.  Paulson  Jr. 
lays  out  his  blueprint  to  avert 
new  crises  by  overhauling  finan- 
cial regulations,  signs  of  new 
stress  are  bubbling  up.  [Page  CI.] 

CHOLESTEROL  DRUG  WARNING 

Two  widely  prescribed  choles- 
terol-lowering drugs,  Vytorin  and 
Zetia,  may  not  work  and  should 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  The 
New  England  Journal  of  M^Hi. 


caused  two  United  Airlines  A320 
jetliners  to  skid  off  runways  in  re- 
cent months.  [C4.] 

A  TUNE  FOR  IGER  What  is  Robert 
A.  Iger's  favorite  Disney  song? 

He's  loath  to 
say,  so  an 
announcer 
at  a  recent 
Los  Angeles 
fund-raiser 
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Bravo's  Chief  Reaches  Out 
To  Affluent  Urban  Women 


From  First  Business  Page 

base:  the  individual  shows  still  attract 
fewer  than  a  million  viewers,  on  aver- 
age, though  its  big  hits  draw  well  over 
two  million.  But  for  Bravo,  the  impor- 
tant statistics  are  not  numbers  of  people 
but  who  those  people  are. 

The  channel  has  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  viewers  in  households  making 
more  than  $125,000. 

Derek  Baine,  a  media  analyst  with 
SNL  Kagan,  said  that  Bravo  had  be- 
come a  power  in  advertising  sales  in  ca- 
ble television. 

"They  have  a  CPM  of  over  S8,"  he 
said,  citing  the  cost  per  thousand  view- 
ers. That  ranks  Bravo  third  among  fully 
distributed  cable  channels,  behind  only 
ESPN  ($13.50)  and  MTV  (S10.65). 

Figures  like  that  have  endeared  Ms. 
Zalaznick  to  her  bosses  at  NBC  Uni- 
versal, Bravo's  parent.  "No  network  has 
more  buzz  right  now  than  Bravo,"  said 
Jeff  Zucker,  chief  executive  of  NBC  Uni- 
versal, who  praised  Ms.  Zalaznick  as 
"smart,  dedicated  and  having  an  incred- 
ible sense  of  downtown  pop  culture." 

Ms.  Zalaznick's  challenge  now  is  to 
translate  such  downtown  cool  into 
mainstream  success  with  the  new 
projects  that  NBC  Universal  has  heaped 
on  her  plate. 

When  NBC  Universal  purchased  the 
Oxygen  cable  network  last  year,  Mr. 
Zucker  quickly  put  it  under  Ms.  Zalaz- 
nick. She  is  also  working  on  melding 
NBC's  sales  and  promotion  efforts 
toward  women  under  what  she  called 
"my  biosphere,"  uniting  properties  like 
Bravo  and  Oxygen  with  portions  of  the 
"Today"  show  and  a  Web  site  for  wom- 
en, iVillage.  (Some  NBC  executives  now 
speculate  that  Mr.  Zucker  will  soon 
hand  over  the  entire  operation  of  iVil- 
lage to  Ms.  Zalaznick). 

NBC  is  hoping  that  she  will  devise 
some  kind  of  Bravo-style  leap  for  the 
Oxygen  channel,  where  ratings  have 
grown  in  the  last  year  but  still  has  a 
negligible  profile  among  most  viewers. 

"Oxygen  viewers  have  not  settled 
into  adult  growth  patterns,"  Ms.  Zalaz- 
nick said. 

Her  plan  at  the  moment  sounds  like  a 
mechanic  about  to  attack  a  misfiring  en- 


gine. Til  dismantle  it.  I  like  to  dis- 
mantle things.  I  like  to  put  things  back 
together  to  find  the  strand  of  success." 

The  iVillage  franchise  remains  a  trou- 
ble spot.  Since  NBC  Universal  paid  — 
most  analysts  say  overpaid  —  S600  mil- 
lion for  the  site  in  2006,  it  has  struggled 
to  forge  an  identity  within  the  company, 
even  though  iVillage's  online  revenue 
has  improved. 

Ms.  Zalaznick,  who  is  also  a  mother  of 
three,  acknowledged  that  her  plate  was 
getting  crowded,  but  added:  "1  really  do 
better  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time.  It's  all  about  new  ways  of  operat- 
ing visual  media  —  and  making  lots  and 
lots  of  money  for  the  corporation." 

The  corporation  is  General  Electric, 
the  parent  of  NBC  Universal.  Though 
she  said  she  now  embraces  the  G.E.  cul- 
ture ("I  like  to  follow  rules"),  at  one 
time  in  her  life  Ms.  Zalaznick  would 
have  seemed  like  a  visitor  from  outer 
space  at  a  meeting  of  G.E.  executives. 

A  Brown  University  graduate,  she  be- 
gan her  career  as  a  producer  of  inde- 
pendent movies.  She  worked  as  pro- 
ducer on  the  award-winning  but  much 
criticized  film  "Kids,"  as  well  as  "Zoo- 
lander"  and  more  obscure  films  like 
"Swoon"  and  "Poison"  (both  of  which 
she  appeared  in  as  a  bit-part  actor). 

Her  television  career  took  off  after 
she  joined  VH1  in  1994  and  began  ap- 
plying her  instinct  for  popular  culture  to 
television.  She  was  a  creative  force  be- 
hind "Pop-Up  Videos,"  a  big  success  for 
VH1,  and  produced  shows  like  "The  100 
Greatest  Women  in  Rock"  and  "The  100 
Greatest  Teen  Stars." 

Jeff  Gaspin,  who  has  been  Ms.  Zalaz- 
nick's immediate  boss  as  president  of 
Universale  cable  division,  was  also  her 
supervisor  when  she  joined  VH1.  He  re- 
called that  he  was  not  sure  what  to 
make  of  her.  "She  came  in  the  office  in 
sandals  with  her  toes  out  and  wearing  a 
beanie,"  he  said. 

Judy  McGrath,  now  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  VHl's  parent  MTV  Networks, 
said:  "Her  style  helped  her  attract  the 
creators  that  put  VH1  on  the  map.  She 
was  the  voice  in  the  room  that  got  peo- 
ple's attention." 

Hired  to  run  Universale  Trio  channel 
in  2002,  Ms.  Zalaznick  faced  a  daunting 


Lauren  Zalaznick,  in  her  Rockefeller  Center  office,  says  she  likes  "to  dismantle  things"  and  put  them  back  together. 


challenge.  Trio  had  little  distribution  or 
visibility.  Her  answer  was  a  show  called 
"Brilliant  but  Canceled,"  featuring  well- 
regarded  programs  that  few  had 
watched  the  first  time  around,  like 
"Now  and  Again"  and  "Bakersfield 
P.D.- 
Mr. Gaspin,  then  at  NBC,  noticed  that 
she  was  "getting  all  this  press  for  a 
channel  almost  no  one  was  watching." 

"She  has  a  talent  for  getting  atten- 
tion," he  remarked. 

When  NBC  acquired  Universal  in 
2005,  Bravo  was  still  a  mostly  unreal- 
ized resource.  Begun  as  an  arts  channel, 
it  did  not  even  sell  commercials  at  first, 
and  was  known  for  the  series  "Inside 
the  Actors  Studio."  But  in  2003,  that  all 
changed  with  a  show  called  "Queer  Eye 
for  the  Straight  Guy,"  which  became  a 
great  hit.  This  was  not  all  good  news  to 
Ms.  Zalaznick. 

"I  inherited  a  network  defined  by  one 
show,"  she  said.  Ms.  Zalaznick  looked  at 
programs  in  development  and  singled 
out  "Project  Runway,"  a  competition  for 


aspiring  fashion  designers,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  her  plan  for  the  channel.  After 
a  campaign  that  used  up  all  Bravo's  pro- 
motion money,  the  show  went  on  the  air 
on  Dec.  1, 2004  —  and  flopped. 

"I  said  in  my  counterintuitive  way: 
'You  know  what?  The  less  they  want  to 
see  it,  the  more  I'm  going  to  show  it  to 
them.'"  She  repeated  the  show's  first 
three  episodes  on  a  loop  during  the  two 
holiday  weeks  that  year  —  and  saw  no 
improvement.  Then,  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore the  show  was  to  return  to  original 
episodes,  "the  ratings  popped."  Bravo 
had  a  new  hit. 

Ms.  Zalaznick  had  a  revelation:  The 
categories  of  the  "Queer  Eye"  cast 
members  seemed  to  offer  a  template  for 
areas  of  interest  that  Bravo  could  speak 
to:  food,  fashion,  design,  beauty  and  pop 
culture.  All  the  shows  the  network  has 
developed  since,  like  "Flipping  Out," 
and  "Kathy  Griffin:  My  Life  on  the 
D-List"  fall  into  those  areas. 

As  a  result,  Bravo  has  set  a  record  for 
profit  each  year  since  Ms.  Zalaznick  ar- 


rived in  2004,.  Mr.  Baine,  the  media  an  i- 
lyst,  put  Bravo's  profit  for  2007  at  S158 
million,  up  from  S135  million  the  year 
before.  Revenue  rose  to  S370  million 
from  S322  million. 

Another  reason  cash  is  flowing  is  Bra- 
vo's unusually  high  level  of  "engage- 
ment," an  industry  term  for  the  commit- 
ment with  which  viewers  watch  televi- 
sion. Bravo's  shows  are  at  the  top 
among  all  cable  channels  in  terms  of 
overall  engagement  with  viewers,  ac- 
cording to  IAG  Research,  which  meas- 
ures the  effectiveness  of  advertising. 

What  also  distinguishes  her  shows, 
Ms.  Zalaznick  said,  is  "a  judgment-free 
set  of  editorial  standards."  Viewers  are 
encouraged  to  "get  their  freak  flags  on." 

"We  present  a  world  where  you  may 
enjoy  a  piece  of  it,  and  you  may  find  you 
are  a  little  like  this,"  she  said.  "And  if 
you  don't,  at  the  least  you'll  be  amused 
by  it.  At  the  most,  you  are  going  to  turn 
off  the  TV  more  excited  and  more  ener- 
gized than  you  were  before  you  saw 
anything  on  my  channel." 


Glamour  Fires  a  Dating  Blogger  After  Caddish  Remarks  on  One  Relationship 


By  JOANNE  KAUFMAN 

Last  July,  when  Mike  Cherico,  a  Los 
Angeles  high  school  teacher,  began 
writing  a  blog  about  dating  for  Glamour 
magazine,  he  came  with  a  kind  of  Good 
Housekeeping  seal  of  approval:  he  was 
a  buddy  of  the  previous  blogger,  Alyssa 
Shelasky,  "and  readers  had  adored 
her,"  said  Ellen  Seidman,  a  deputy  edi- 
tor at  Glamour. 

Glamour's  online  community  had  met 
Mr.  Cherico  through  Ms.  Shelasky.  Iden- 
tified as  "edgy  English  teacher,"  he  was 
a  recurring  character  in  her  blog  See 
Alyssa  Date.  "I  had  to  go  to  a  party  at 
the  Playboy  mansion  and  I  was  dread- 
ing it  and  I  thought  'I'll  bring  Mike. 
He's  always  up  to  do  anything,'"  re- 
called Ms.  Shelasky  in  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage. "He's  a  blast." 


If  perhaps  not  quite  bring-him-home- 
to-mom  material.  "I  think  we  had  one 
proper  date,"  she  said.  "It  consisted  of 
him  drinking  15  margaritas  and  me  pay- 
ing the  bill." 

By  the  time  Ms.  Shelasky  decided  to 
move  on,  Mr.  Cherico,  32,  had  already 
written  some  well-received  guest  blogs, 
Ms.  Seidman  said,  and  he  "seemed  like 
a  good  natural  transition.  We  hadn't  had 
a  male  blogger  before  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  one." 

For  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Cherico's 
eight-month  tenure,  readers  seemed  to 
think  so  too.  Considerable  traffic  was 
drawn  to  the  site  as  Mr.  Cherico,  an  un- 
abashed and  unreconstructed  frat  boy, 
described  his  weakness  for  tall  "babeal- 
icious  blondes,"  his  attempts  to  woo 
PHT  (pretty  history  teacher)  and  FAP 


The  magazine  finds  that, 
after  a  favorable  start, 
frat-boy  behavior  began 
to  wear  thin. 


(fair  au  pair),  as  well  as  his  attempts  to 
come  up  with  effective  pickup  lines. 
"They  were  plenty  of  women  who  want- 
ed to  offer  him  advice,"  said  Ms.  Seid- 
man. 

According  to  Mr.  Cherico,  there  were 
plenty  of  women  who  wanted  to  offer 
him  other  things.  "I  would  say  I  wrote  a 
blogging  column  for  Glamour,  and  ac- 
tresses and  models  would  give  me  their 


number,"  he  said  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview. "I'm  a  decent-looking  guy  and 
kind  of  charming." 

Ultimately,  that  charm  wore  thin. 
"The  majority  of  the  community 
stopped  responding  to  Mike,"  said  Ms. 
Seidman.  "They  were  no  longer  into 
what  he  was  saying  and  posting."  The 
last  straw,  perhaps,  was  Mr.  Cherico's 
less  than  gallant  account  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  a  woman  he  referred  to  as 
Miss  Smarty  Shoes  (1500  SATs  and 
many  pairs  of  footwear). 

In  response,  Miss  Smarty  Shoes  cre- 
ated a  blog  to  take  Mr.  Cherico  to  task 
for  his  manners,  his  morals  and  his  fail- 
ings as  a  lover,  then  linked  it  to  his  com- 
ment board.  "That  really  stoked  the 
flames,"  said  Mr.  Cherico  who  became 
an  object  of  derision  for  media  sites  like 


Gawker,  Defamerand  Jezebel. 

"I  felt  my  blog  was  strictly  for  en- 
tertainment purposes,"  he  said.  "I  tried 
lo  push  the  envelope  of  being  edgy,  and 
I  think  that  was  my  demise." 

Amy  Barbee,  a  psychologist  who  says 
she  is  Mr.  Cherico's  off-and-on  girl- 
friend of  two  years,  doesn't  mince 
words.  "Mike  can  be  a  real  jerk  —  he  de- 
served some  of  this."  she  said.  "But 
since  the  blog's  ended,  he's  been  an  an- 
gel. If  another  blog  landed  in  his  lap,  I'd 
be  out  the  door." 

Today,  Glamour  is  introducing  a  new 
dating  blog,  Single-Ish,  with  a  man  and 
woman  taking  turns. 

As  for  Mr.  Cherico,  he  is  looking  for 
an  agent  to  represent  him  for  a  book 
"about  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  dating  blog- 
ger." 


MEDIA  TALK 


Kinship  News 
Not  Surprising, 
But  a  Society 
Made  Its  Point 

Last  week,  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  is- 
sued a  press  release  that  it  knew 
would  get  some  bounce:  the 
group  said  it  had  traced  the  an- 
cestry of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates and  found  that  all  of  them 
had  blood  ties  —  albeit  distant 
ones  —  to  unlikely  famous  peo- 
ple. 

Barack  Obama,  the  group  said, 
is  related  to  George  W.  Bush  and 
Brad  Pitt.  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton can  claim  Angelina  Jolie,  Jack 
Kerouac  and  Camilla  Parker- 
Bowles.  As  for  John  McCain,  who 
knew  he  was  descended  from 
William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scots? 

However  distant  the  connec- 
tions (ninth  cousins?),  the  news 
sped  across  the  Internet,  prompt- 
ing countless  people  to  wonder: 
could  I  be  related  to  someone  im- 
portant, too? 

"We've    literally    been    over- 
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Recent  genealogical  research  says  Barack  Obama  is  related  —  distantly  —  to  George  W.  Bush. 


whelmed  for  days,  which  is 
great,"  said  D.  Brenton  Simons, 
chief  executive  of  the  society,  a 
163-year-old  Boston  institution  on 
Newbury  Street  near  the  Public 
Garden.  "For  us  to  have  expo- 
sure as  an  important  national  or- 
ganization has  been  very  help- 
ful." 

In  other  words,  the  revelations 
did  what  they  were  meant  to  do, 
which  was  to  spread  a  little  pub- 
licity for  a  nonprofit  group  that 
revels  in  historic  minutia  (the 
home  page  of  its  Web  site,  under 
the  category  "What's  New?" 
boasts  of  having  the  vital  records 
for  East  Granby,  Conn.,  from  1737 
to  1886). 


Mr.  Simons  said  the  increased 
interest,  which  overloaded  the 
society's  Web  servers,  could  bol- 
ster membership,  which  hovers 
around  23,000.  He  said  he  had 
been  inundated  with  e-mail  traf- 
fic from  around  the  world,  some 
from  people  claiming  to  be  relat- 
ed to  a  presidential  candidate  or 
a  notable  figure.  But  most  asked 
a  simple  question:  to  whom  could 
I  be  related? 

"I  think  it's  amusing,"  Mr.  Si- 
mons said.  "It  doesn't  mean 
much  in  and  of  itself.  The  bigger 
message  is  that  you  know  some- 
thing about  an  ancestor  that  you 
and  Angelina  Jolie  share." 

Some   genealogists   shrugged 


their  shoulders  at  the  connec- 
tions, pointing  out  that  if  we  look 
hard  enough,  most  of  us  are  relat- 
ed to  one  another  somehow,  If  the 
average  person  goes  back  400 
years,  he  or  she  has  around 
130,000  relatives,  said  Chris  Child, 
a  genealogist  at  the  society  who 
worked  on  the  candidates'  lin- 
eages. 

"Everybody  thinks  it's  unique. 
It  really  isn't,"  said  Dick  East- 
man, who  runs  a  genealogy 
newsletter.  "It  would  be  a  much 
more  impressive  news  story  if  re- 
searchers could  positively  prove 
that  any  two  public  figures  are 
NOT  related  to  each  other." 

CATE  DOTY 


Wal-Mart  Savings  Ads  Assailed 


One  commercial  features  a 
family  embarking  on  a  long  over- 
due vacation.  Another  depicts  a 
father  and  son  preparing  to  buy  a 
used  car.  In  both,  Wal-Mart  shop- 
ping bags  are  visible  in  their  cars. 

Wal-Mart,  the  ads  claim,  saves 
the  average  family  $2,500  a  year. 
The  implication  seems  clear: 
shop  at  Wal-Mart,  save  money, 
and  you  can  afford  to  splurge. 

But  it  turns  out  you  save  $2,500 
even  if  you  never  step  foot  inside 
a  Wal-Mart. 

The  figure  represents  the  com- 
pany's calculation  of  its  overall 
impact  on  an  American  house- 
hold, not  the  average  savings  for 
Wal-Mart  shoppers,  and  this  has 
led  an  influential  watchdog  group 
to  recommend  that  the  campaign 
be  fixed  or  halted. 

On  Monday,  the  National  Ad- 
vertising Division  of  the  Council 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  will 
announce  its  finding  that  the  "im- 
plied claim"  in  the  ads  —  that 
families  shopping  at  Wal-Mart 
will  save  $2,500  a  year  more  than 
those  that  shop  at  other  big 
stores  —  is  misleading. 

It  is  a  message  "for  which  the 
advertiser  provided  no  support 


For  the  Finale,  a  Tune  That  May  or  May  Not  Be  the  Boss's  Favorite 


What  is  Robert  A.  Iger's  favor- 
ite title  from  the  Disney  song- 
book?  Entertainment  industry  ti- 
tans attending  a  fund-raiser  in 
Los  Angeles  this  month  found 
out.  Or  at  least  thought  they  did. 

Mr  lger,  who  took  over  as  chief 
executive  of  the  Walt  Disney 
Company  two  years  ago,  always 
defers  questions  about  his  favor- 
ite this  or  that. 

But  on  March  17,  at  a  gala  bene- 


fit for  the  Geffen  Playhouse  that 
honored  Mr.  Iger,  an  announcer 
proudly  told  the  audience  that 
the  final  song  was  the  chief  exec- 
utive's all-time  favorite.  Stars 
from  two  of  Disney's  current 
Broadway  musicals  then  per- 
formed "He's  a  Tramp,"  a  jazzy 
ditty  from  "Lady  and  the  Tramp" 
about  an  amorous  mutt. 

"He  gives  you  plenty  of  trou- 
ble," the  pair  crooned,  "I  guess 


he's  just  a  no  'count  pup."  They 
wrapped  up  the  number,  sung  in 
the  1955  film  by  a  sultry  show  dog 
named  Peg,  with  the  extra  flour- 
ish, "What  a  dog!" 

Oops. 

It  turns  out  that  the  announcer 
had  taken  a  little  artistic  license 
with  the  introduction.  "He's  a 
Tramp"  was  selected  for  the  ben- 
efit concert  because  the  lyrics 
were  funny,  a  Disney  executive 


said  privately  afterward. 

No  one  had  told  the  announcer 
that  the  song  was  Mr.  Iger's  fa- 
vorite —  or  so  much  as  asked  the 
chief  executive  beforehand  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  tune. 

He  sure  is  now.  It  is  unlikely 
anyone  will  be  sent  to  the  dog- 
house, however.  Afterward,  Mr. 
Iger  good-naturedly  called  the  fi- 
nale "just  terrific ." 

BROOKS  BARNES 


A  "Lady  and  the  Tramp"  song 
was  presented  as  Robert  Iger's 
favorite  Disney  number. 


and,  in  fact,  conceded  that  there 
was  none,"  the  group  says. 

The  claim  of  saving  S2.500 
dates  to  2005,  when  Wal-Mart, 
under  mounting  criticism  from 
unions  and  elected  leaders  over 
its  business  practices,  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  its  economic  im- 
pact on  Americans. 

An  outside  firm,  paid  by  Wal- 
Mart,  found  that  the  company's 
emphasis  on  low  prices  led  to  a  3 
percent  decline  in  overall  con- 
sumer prices.  That  translated 
into  S287  billion  in  savings  in 
2006,  or  $2,500  a  household, 
whether  a  family  shops  at  Wal- 
Mart  or  a  competitor,  according 
to  the  study. 

The  watchdog  group  had  no 
quibble  with  what  it  called  the 
"express  claim"  of  Wal-Mart's  ad 
—  that  it  saves  American  families 
$2,500  a  year.  "The  advertiser 
has  provided  adequate  support 
for  its  intended  message,"  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

But  the  group  found  that  the 
ads  —  which  imply  that  savings 
from  Wal-Mart  allowed  the  fam- 
ilies to  take  the  vacation  and  buy 
the  car  —  could  lead  consumers 
"to  quite  reasonably  take  away 
the  message  that  families  thai 
shop  at  Wal-Mart  will  save  S2.500 
per  year  more  than  families  that 
shop  at  other  stores." 

Wal-Mart  said  it  was  "sur- 
prised" by  that  inference.  "It  was 
not  the  intended  message,  nor 
was  it  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion," it  told  the  group,  according 
to  the  report. 

Nevertheless,  Wal-Mart  said  in 
a  statement  to  the  group  that  it 
"would  be  proud"  to  take  the  rec- 
ommendation into  account  in  its 
advertising,  "ensuring  that  the 
positive  impact  we  have  for  all 
American  families  is  even  more 
explicit."  MICHAEL  BARBARO 
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updated  all  day  at  nytimes.com/bits. 
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High-Speed  Access  in  Public  Housing 

Last  summer,  when  Earthlink  pulled  the  plug  on  plans  to  build  a 
citywide  Wi-Fi  network  in  San  Francisco,  it  looked  as  if  only  those 
with  the  money  to  pay  for  high-speed  Internet  access  (or  with  a  de- 
cent laptop  and  a  good  map  of  free  wireless  hot  spots)  would  be  able 
to  get  it. 

Such  bad  things  should  happen  more  often. 

To  bridge  the  gap,  the  Internet  Archive,  a  nonprofit  organization  in 
San  Francisco,  began  offering  free  high-speed  Internet  service  last 
week  to  a  number  of  public  housing  projects.  The  apartments  are  con- 
nected to  the  Internet  at  100  megabits  a  second,  far  faster  than  the 
high-speed  Internet  service  offered  by  telephone  and  cable  compa- 
nies, which  is  usually  less  than  6  megabits  a  second. 

Brewster  Kahle,  above,  the  founder  of  the  Internet  Archive,  said  the 
organization  has  achieved  the  high  speed  by  working  with  the  city  to 
connect  the  municipal  fiber-optic  network,  which  runs  through  the 
public  housing  developments,  to  an  Internet  Archive  switching  center, 
which  in  turn  connects  to  the  Internet. 

The  first  project  to  be  connected  is  Valencia  Gardens  in  the  city's 
Mission  District,  with  260  units.  The  Internet  Archive,  which  is  best 
known  for  its  digital  archiving  work,  expects  to  wire  more  than  2,500 
units  in  the  city  over  the  next  eight  to  10  months,  Mr.  Kahle  said.  "We 
are  excited  to  see  much  faster  access  to  the  Internet  as  a  way  to  ex- 
periment with  advanced  applications,"  said  Mr.  Kahle,  "and  are 
pleased  that  the  underserved  get  first  access  to  advanced  technol- 
ogy" KATIE  HAFNER 


Bringing  Outlook 
And  Gmail  Closer 


For  months,  Google  has  sought 
to  make  inroads  against  Micro- 
soft's dominance  in  office  appli- 
cations. Now,  it's  getting  a  little 
help  from  others. 

Cemaphore  Systems,  a  compa- 
ny that  specializes  in  e-mail  back- 
up services,  announced  a  new 
product  last  week  that  allows 
people  to  synchronize  their 
e-mail,  calendar  and  address 
books  automatically  between 
Microsoft's  Outlook  and  Google's 
Gmail. 

The  service,  called  MailSha- 
dow  for  Google  Apps,  is  being 
pitched  as  an  "e-mail  continuity 
and  disaster  recovery  solution." 
In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to 
provide  users  of  Outlook  and  Ex- 
change, Microsoft's  mail  server, 
with  a  secure  backup. 

But  the  technology  would  also 
allow  businesses  to  rip  out  their 
Exchange  servers  and  instead 
use  Outlook,  which  millions  of 
people  are  familiar  with,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Google  servers. 

"If  you  are  an  I.T.  guy  and  you 
can  change  the  back  end  from 
Exchange  to  Google,  and  keep 
Outlook  for  your  users,  that's  a 
really  interesting  proposition," 
said  Matt  Cain,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner.  "We' II  have  to  see  if  it 
works." 

MailShadow  for  Google  Apps 
could  also  encourage  even  more 
people  to  forward  their  work 
e-mail  to  Gmail.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  users  forward  corporate 
e-mail  to  Web  services  like 
Gmail,  Hotmail  and  Yahoo  Mail 
despite  concerns  of  corporate  I.T. 
managers.  MailShadow  would  of- 
fer another  benefit  to  Gmail  us- 
ers: the  ability  to  have  access  to 
their  in-boxes,  calendars  and 
contacts  when  they  are  not 
online,  through  Outlook. 

MailShadow  will  be  free  for 
now,  but  Cemaphore  may  start 
charging  customers  in  the  future, 
the  company  said. 

MIGUEL  HELFT 
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Did  Bill  Gates 
Really  Say  That? 

Fred  Shapiro,  the  editor  of 
"The  Yale  Book  of  Quotations," 
published  in  2006,  prides  himself 
on  his  high  success  rate  in  chas- 
ing down  the  origins  of  popular 
quotations.  Yet  he  continues  to 
seek  the  original  source  of  sev- 
eral well-known  computer-relat- 
ed sayings  and  statements. 

"With  a  lot  of  them,  their  ori- 
gins are  shrouded  in  mystery," 


said  Mr.  Shapiro,  an  associate  li- 
brarian at  Yale  who  worked  for 
several  years  compiling  the  book 
of  quotations. 

In  his  continuing  quest,  Mr. 
Shapiro  recently  inaugurated  the 
Computer  Quotations  Project.  He 
is  seeking  documented  informa- 
tion about  these  and  other  com- 
puter sayings  of  unclear  origin : 

"640K  ought  to  be  enough  for 
anybody."  This  is  attributed  to 
Bill  Gates,  but  Mr.  Shapiro  sus- 
pects it  is  apocryphal.  He  is  seek- 
ing the  person  who  either  said  it 
or  first  attributed  it  to  Mr.  Gates. 

"Do  not  fold,  mutilate  or  spin- 
dle." The  earliest  reference  Mr. 
Shapiro  can  find  is  from  The  New 
York  Times  in  1948.  He  is  looking 
for  references  before  that  date. 

"Garbage  in,  garbage  out."  The 
earliest  reference  Mr.  Shapiro 
found  was  in  a  1959  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Quarterly. 

"That's  not  a  bug,  it's  a  fea- 
ture." Mr.  Shapiro  found  a  refer- 
ence in  the  spring  1981  issue  of 
CoEvolution  Quarterly. 

KATIE  HAFNER 

The  Art  of  Video 
On  Search  Pages 

Google  and  Yahoo  have  both 
started  including  video  advertis- 
ing on  search  results  pages.  De- 
pending on  how  consumers  react, 
this  could  open  a  vast  new  source 
of  ad  revenue  or  could  deter  us- 
ers from  clicking  on  the  already 
incredibly  lucrative  text  ads. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  two  com- 
panies have  approached  this 
rather  differently.  On  Google,  you 
need  to  look  closely  to  see  the  sin- 
gle blue  link  that  says  something 
like  "watch  commercial"  under 
some  of  its  regular  search  ads. 

Yahoo's  approach  isn't  garish 
when  compared  with  banner  ads, 
which  these  days  have  all  man- 
ner of  video  and  animation.  But 
compared  with  the  Google  links, 
Yahoo  is  shouting  in  the  library. 

Yahoo  is  incorporating  video 
into  an  ad  format  it  calls  "partner 
results."  Now.  if  you  search  for 
some  keywords,  including  Honda 
and  Special  K,  you  see  a  shaded 
box  at  the  top  of  the  search  re- 
sults, marked  "partner  results." 
This  includes  a  graphic  image, 
some  text  links  and  a  link  that 
pops  up  a  huge  video  player  that 
covers  most  of  the  screen. 

Google  has  found  a  way  to  ac- 
commodate video  as  part  of  its 
philosophy  that  advertising 
should  be  useful.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  garish,  or  even  attention- 
getting,  about  the  "watch  com- 
mercial" link.  You  would  notice  it 
only  if  you  happened  to  be  read- 
ing the  column  of  ads. 

This  seems  like  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement for  consumers.  Some- 
times a  good  commercial  is  a  fast 
way  to  understand  the  style  of  a 
product  or  to  see  some  of  its  fea- 
tures in  action.  But  there's  noth- 
ing that  slows  you  down  or  even 
distracts  you  from  your  search  if 
you  don't  want  to  watch. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  performance  of  Google's  vid- 
eo ads  compares  with  the  per- 
formance of  Yahoo's  format.  Goo- 
gle managers  say  their  tests 
show  that  every  stray  pixel  on  a 
page  reduces  the  satisfaction  of 
users  and  the  money  Google 
makes  from  ads.  Pretty  much  ev- 
eryone else  in  advertising  thinks 
ads  should  draw  attention  to 
themselves.  SAUL  HANSELL 
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E-COMMERCE  REPORT 


Making  Appointments  for  Doctor  or  Dinner 


ByBOBTEDESCHl 

THE  e-commerce  bandwagon  by- 
passed millions  of  carpenters, 
massage  therapists,  lawyers  and 
other  service  providers,  mostly 
because  it  is  impossible  to  drop  an  ap- 
pointment into  a  shopping  cart  without 
unleashing  a  scheduling  nightmare. 
Now  that  a  set  of  Internet  start-up 
companies  has  emerged  to  help  solve 
this  problem,  though,  small  businesses 
could  stan  using  the  Web  as  more  than 
just  an  online  brochure.  And  while  the 
category  is  too  new  for  analysts  to  handi- 
cap with  much  confidence,  there  are 
signs  it  could  gain  a  significant  following. 
"This  is  something  that's  been  needed 
for  a  while,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to 
do  it  successfully,"  said  Greg  Sterling,  of 
Sterling  Marketplace  Intelligence,  an 
online  consultancy.  "With  these  new 
services,  there  are  a  lot  of  circumstances 
where  it  can  work  quite  well  for  both  the 
business  and  the  consumer." 

When  Jennifer  Brinn  opened  a  prac- 
tice in  massage  and  Reiki  (a  Japanese 
stress-reduction  technique)  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  2003,  she  relied  on  a  day  planner 
and  lots  of  "e-mail  and  phone  tag"  to 
book  appointments.  Last  year,  she  began 
testing  HourTown,  an  online  booking 
service  started  by  a  former  product  de- 
signer for  PayPal,  Ryan  Donahue. 

HourTown,  like  its  competitors,  Boo- 
kingAngel  and  Genbook,  is  an  online  cal- 
endar tool,  with  a  twist.  Users  fill  the  cal- 
endar with  personal  and  business  ap- 
pointments, but  they  can  also  transmit  to 
the  Web  any  blocks  of  time  they  would 
like  to  make  available  for  business  ap- 
pointments. Customers  can  book  a  time 
directly  from  the  service  provider's  Web 
site,  or,  in  the  case  of  Ms.  Brinn,  they  can 
reserve  a  slot  and  wait  for  her  to  confirm 
the  appointment  with  an  e-mail.  Either 
way,  it  is  free  for  customers. 

Last  year,  Ms.  Brinn  started  buying 
text  advertising  on  Google  around  the 
same  time  she  added  the  HourTown 


booking  technology  to  her  site  (www 
.jbrinn.com),  and  since  that  time  her  cli- 
ent base  has  doubled  to  more  than  200. 
HourTown,  she  said,  helps  her  attract 
more  impulse  buyers. 

"This  area  is  very  saturated  with  ho- 
listic healing  professionals,"  Ms.  Brinn 
said.  "A  service  like  this  is  a  luxury  for 
people,  so  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
lose  the  momentum.  But  with  this,  you 
click,  see  what's  available  and  make  an 
appointment." 

The  service  saves  at  least  two  hours  a 
day  of  e-mailing  and  calling,  Ms.  Brinn 
estimated,  making  it  well  worth  the  S20 
or  S30  a  month  HourTown  will  charge 


Booking  clients  online 
can  save  hours  spent 
playing  phone  tag. 


starting  on  Monday,  when  it  finishes  its 
testing  phase. 

Mr.  Donahue,  of  HourTown,  said  the 
company  had  attracted  more  than  2,000 
businesses  so  far  and  had  helped  make 
more  than  10,000  appointments.  Hour- 
Town  relies  on  its  businesses  to  spread 
the  word  of  the  service.  Some.  Mr.  Dona- 
hue said,  have  invited  more  than  200  of 
their  clients  to  use  it. 

HourTown  will  also  transmit  schedul- 
ing information  for  its  businesses  to 
search  engines  and  online  Yellow  Pages 
directories.  In  the  future,  however,  those 
directories  may  be  more  likely  to  post 
the  schedules  of  businesses  that  work 
with  BookingAngel,  which  is  based  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  which  made  its 
debut  in  the  United  States  this  month. 

Dean  McEvoy,  BookingAngel's  chief 
executive,  said  online  directories  were 
more  likely  to  use  his  service  because  it 
charges  businesses  a  per-booking 


charge  rather  than  a  subscription  fee. 
One  client,  LA.com,  a  Los  Angeles  city 
guide,  has  begun  posting  "book  now" 
buttons  near  its  restaurant  listings  and 
will  add  similar  buttons  for  other  busi- 
nesses listed  on  the  site. 

Mr.  McEvoy  said  restaurants  now  use 
the  service  free,  but  they  will  be  charged 
S3.50  a  booking  in  the  future,  with  Boo- 
kingAngel and  LA.com  splitting  the  rev- 
enue. The  service,  he  added,  is  also  being 
tested  with  doctors  and  building  contrac- 
tors in  Australia. 

Genbook,  another  Australian  import, 
entered  the  United  States  market  late 
last  year,  with  a  new  round  of  financing 
from  Neo  Technology  Ventures,  a  Syd- 
ney company,  and  a  subscription-based 
approach  similar  to  that  of  HourTown. 

Frank  Thibodeau,  Genbook's  vice 
president  for  business  development,  said 
the  company  has  attracted  thousands  of 
clients  and  hopes  to  get  a  boost  from 
deals  signed  recently  with  undisclosed 
online  directories  and  Web  site  builders. 
The  company,  he  said,  offers  a  free  ver- 
sion of  its  service  to  businesses  and  an 
upgraded  version  that  costs  $40  monthly. 

Mr.  Sterling,  the  industry  analyst,  said 
one  weakness  in  the  online  booking  mod- 
el is  that  businesses  with  more  expen- 
sive services,  and  their  first-time  cus- 
tomers, often  need  to  speak  directly  to 
determine  what  type  of  work  is  required 
and  to  establish  a  price.  An  interior  deco- 
rator, general  contractor  or  divorce  law- 
yer, for  instance,  might  qualify. 

Mr.  Sterling  said  ZocDoc,  which  oper- 
ates in  New  York  and  started  late  last 
year,  is  trying  to  overcome  this  hurdle  by 
also  posting  reviews  of  the  city's  medical 
providers,  so  users  have  more  confi- 
dence when  booking  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Thibodeau  said  that  whatever  hur- 
dles these  companies  face  in  the  short 
term  are  dwarfed  by  the  opportunity. 

"The  thing  to  remember,"  he  said,  "is 
there  are  far  more  small  service  busi- 
nesses than  small  merchants." 
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Jennifer  Brinn,  a  Reiki  therapist,  says  she  has  added  many  clients  since  she  began  making  appointments  online. 


An  Online  Network  That  Takes  Its  Cues  From  Reality 


From  First  Business  Page 

three  years  and  will  begin  a  pri- 
vate test  period  on  Facebook  this 
week  in  advance  of  a  wider  intro- 
duction this  summer.  It  is  backed 
by  the  blue-chip  venture  capital 
firms  Kleiner,  Perkins  Caufield  & 
Byers  and  Mohr  Davidow  Ven- 
tures. 

Vivary  turns  a  flat  profile  page 
into  a  three-dimensional  live  chat 
room.  Users  choose  characters  to 
represent  themselves  from  a  list 
of  preternaturally  handsome  ava- 
tars —  a  requirement  for  any 
such  service  —  and  proceed  to 
one  of  a  dozen  environments,  like 
a  gothic  urban  warehouse  or  sea- 
side villa. 

With  videogame-like  precision, 
they  can  then  navigate  that  virtu- 
al space,  which  may  feature  their 
Facebook  photos  hanging  from 
the  walls  and  a  YouTube  video 
playing  on  a  widescreen  TV.  Up 
to  15  others  can  choose  avatars 
and  enter  the  same  room  at  the 
same  time  for  text-based  live  so- 
cializing. 

"We  want  to  take  all  your  con- 
tent on  the  Web  and  move  it  to  a 
more  visually  immersive,  imme- 
diate experience,"  said  Keith 
McCurdy,  chief  executive  at  Viv- 
ary and  a  former  vice  president 
at  the  big  game  maker  Electronic 
Arts. 

Similar  online  services  like 
Second  Life  and  games  like 
World  of  Warcraft  have  existed 
for  years.  But  they  are  not  ac- 
cessible through  a  Web  browser. 
Instead  they  require  users  to  in- 
stall large  and  cumbersome  pro- 
grams and  have  plenty  of  In- 
ternet bandwidth  for  a  satisfy- 
ingly  immediate  experience. 

Vivaty  chat  rooms,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  will  be  scattered  across 
the  Web.  A  user  can  stick  an  ex- 
isting   Vivaty    virtual    environ- 


ment, or  create  a  unique  one, 
wherever  HTML  code  can  be  im- 
bedded. The  company  plans  to 
make  money  partly  by  allowing 
companies  to  start  their  own  vir- 
tual rooms  on  their  own  Web 
sites,  where  they  can  control  the 
d6cor  and  their  marketing  mes- 
sages. 

Vivaty's  technology  and  busi- 
ness plan  may  be  unique,  but  its 
overall  goal  is  not.  The  entrepre- 
neurs and  investors  behind  other 
"live  Web"  companies  say  that 
the  intermittent  socializing  on 
most  Web  sites  ignores  the  pri- 
mal human  instinct  that  once 
drove  people  to  the  town  square 
and  now  brings  them  into  real- 
world  social  groups  to  watch  the 
Super  Bowl  or  the  latest  episode 
of  "Battlestar  Galactica." 

"A  lot  of  basic  human  commu- 
nication needs  have  been  lost  in 
this  age  of  siloed,  one-to-one  com- 
munications," said  Roelof  Botha, 
a  partner  at  the  venture  capital 
firm  Sequoia  Capital.  "At  the  end 
of  the  day,  we  are  a  social  spe- 
cies." 


Mr.  Botha,  one  of  the  original 
backers  of  YouTube,  is  behind 
live  Web  companies  like  TokBox, 
a  year-old  start-up  that  lets  peo- 
ple conduct  face-to-face  video 
chats  on  the  Web,  and  Meebo,  a 
two-year-old  Web  messaging 
company  that  introduced  a  new 
generation  of  networked  chat 
rooms  to  the  Web  last  year. 

Chat  rooms  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  online  experience  for 
users  of  early  services  like  Com- 
puServe and  America  Online. 
Characterized  by  names  like 
"Single  and  Looking,"  they  often 
devolved  into  noisy  chaos, 

The  first  wave  of  Web  technol- 
ogy helped  drive  these  unruly 
conversations  close  to  extinction. 
The  Web's  static  pages  made  it 
poorly  suited  for  rapid-fire,  live 
communication.  Live  chat  was 
relegated  to  separate  software 
tools  like  instant  messenger  pro- 
grams. 

Newer  Web  programming 
tools  provide  flexibility  for  up- 
dates inside  Web  pages.  But  now 
there  is  a  new  problem:  Internet 


Meebo,  founded  by  Elaine  Wherry,  left,  Sandy  Jen  and  Seth 
Sternberg,  offers  chat  rooms  to  be  embedded  in  Web  pages. 


users  are  spread  thinly  across 
millions  of  Web  sites  and  blogs 
and  various  social  networks. 

Last  year,  Meebo's  chief  execu- 
tive, Seth  Sternberg  —  who  as  a 
teenager  was  a  chat-room  moder- 
ator for  America  Online  —  intro- 
duced Meebo  Rooms,  a  kind  of 
2-D  version  of  Vivaty's  cartoon- 
scape. 

Meebo  Rooms  can  play  host  to 
the  same  crowd  on  more  than  one 
Web  site.  For  instance,  there  are 
around  100  people  at  any  given 
time  talking  in  the  Meebo  Roomi 
for  the  Showtime  program  "Big, 
Brother  After  Dark."  Half  of 
those  might  enter  on  Showtime's 
site,  while  the  other  half  might 
join  from  fan's  pages  on  My: 
Space.  But  they  all  conduct  one 
live  conversation. 

Mr.  Sternberg  asserts  that  the 
dialogue  is  cleaner  in  his  new  live 
chats  than  on  the  old  AOL  chatsi 
he  used  to  patrol.  "Whenever 
chat  rooms  are  embedded  on  a 
site  with  context,  and  everyone  is 
there  because  they  are  interested 
in  the  topic,  the  conversation  is, 
good,"  he  said. 

Other  new  live  services  are 
popping  up  quickly.  This  months 
Facebook  said  it  would  introduce 
a  live  chat  feature.  Live  video 
streaming  services,  from  Yahoo 
and  start-ups  like  Kyte, 
Ustream.TV  and  Justin.TV,  are 
also  proliferating.  Those  compa- 
nies include  live  chat  features  as 
well,  so  users  can  discuss  what 
they  are  watching  in  real  time. 

Mr.  McCurdy  from  Vivaty  said 
he  did  not  expect  these  live  serv-_ 
ices  to  travel  far  across  the  gen- 
erational divide.  The  younger 
video-game  generation  "has 
more  craving  for  contact,"  he 
said.  "They  are  using  their  com- 
puters for  emotional  experiences, 
and  a  video-game  experience  is 
more  emotional  than  looking  at  a 
blue  and  white  Facebook  page." 
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Norbu  Zhamdu  (left)  lights 
the  Olympic  torch  of  the 
first  torchbearer,  Gegyi, 
today  at  the  top  of  Mount 
Everest,  at  29,028  feet  the 
world's  highest  mountain,  in 
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Online  library  gets  FBI  to  back  off  Irregular  sleep  tied 

to  obesity,  increased 


Agency  withdraws  national  security  letter,  which  sought  one  patrons  communications 


By  Bob  Egelko 
Chronicle  Staff  Writer 


Brewster  Kahle,  who  runs  an 
online  library  in  San  Francisco, 
was  appalled  when  his  volunteer 
lawyers  told  him  in  November 
that  the  FBI  was  demanding  re- 
cords of  all  communications  with 
one  of  his  patrons  as  part  of  an 
investigation  of  "international 
terrorism  or  clandestine  intelli- 
gence activities." 

The  FBI  document,  called  a 
national  security  letter,  told  Kahle 
he  could  be  prosecuted  if  he  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  anyone 
but  his  lawyers,  and  allowed  him 
to  speak  with  his  attorneys  only  in 
person.  Kahle  said  his  Internet  Ar- 
chive, which  has  500,000  card- 
holders, doesn't  even  keep  the  re- 
cords the  FBI  was  seeking. 

He  was  allowed  to  speak  pub- 
licly Wednesday  under  a  rare  set- 
tlement in  which  the  FBI  agreed 
to  withdraw  its  letter  and  lift  the 
gag  order.  That  should  show  oth- 
er librarians,  and  members  of  the 
public  who  receive  any  of  the 
nearly  50,000  national  security 
letters  the  government  issues 
each  year,  that  "you  can  push 
back  on  these,"  Kahle  said. 

National  security  letters  are 
subpoenas  issued  by  federal  agen- 
cies to  require  businesses  and  oth- 
er institutions  to  produce  records 
of  their  customers.  The  agencies 
do  not  need  court  approval  for  the 
letters. 

A  1986  law  initially  authorized 
their  use  against  suspected  spies, 
but  the  USA  Patriot  Act,  passed 
after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept. 
11,  2001,  allowed  agents  to  seek 
records  of  anyone  connected  to  a 
foreign  terrorism  or  espionage  in- 
vestigation, even  if  the  target  is 
not  a  suspect. 

The  Bush  administration  has 
increasingly  used  the  letters  to 
sidestep  a  1978  law  requiring  fed- 
eral agents  to  get  a  warrant  from  a 
special  court,  in  a  secret  session, 
to  obtain  similar  records.  A  law 
passed  in  2006  bars  agents  from 
issuing  national  security  letters  to 
libraries,  with  some  exceptions, 
and  requires  regular  audits  by  the 
Justice  Department's  inspector 
general,  who  has  found  thousands 
of  cases  of  misuse  of  the  letters. 

A  federal  judge  in  New  York 


The  Chronicle  2005 

Brewster  Kahle,  shown  in  2005  next  to  a  machine  that  digitizes  books,  has  won  a  legal  victory. 


ruled  national  security  letters  un- 
constitutional in  September,  say- 
ing the  gag  order  violated  free 
speech  and  interfered  with  judi- 
cial authority.  The  government 
has  appealed. 

Kahle's  case  is  one  of  only  two 
other  instances  in  which  a  nation- 
al security  letter  has  been  chal- 
lenged, his  lawyers  said  Wednes- 
day. 

"National  security  letters  allow 
the  FBI  to  demand  extremely  sen- 
sitive personal  information  about 
innocent  people,  in  total  secrecy 
and  without  meaningful  judicial 
review,"  said  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  attorney  Melissa 
Goodman. 

"The  big  question  is,  How 
many  other  improper  (letters) 
have  been  issued  by  the  FBI  and 
never  challenged?"  said  attorney 
Marcia  Hofmann  of  the  Electron- 
ic Frontier  Foundation. 

FBI  spokesman  John  Miller  is- 
sued a  statement  describing  na- 
tional security  letters  as  "indis- 
pensable tools"  that  enable  the 
agency  to  "gather  the  basic  build- 
ing blocks  for  our  counterterror- 
ism  and  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigations." He  did  not  say  why 


"How  many  other 

improper  (letters) 

have  been  issued  by 

the  FBI  and  never 

challenged?" 

Marcia  Hofmann 
Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 


the  FBI  sent  one  of  the  letters  to 
the  Internet  Archive  or  why  it  was 
withdrawn. 

The  archive,  established  in 
1996  and  based  at  the  Presidio,  al- 
lows users  to  browse  through 
electronic  versions  of  200,000 
books  and  85  billion  Web  pages.  It 
includes  a  "Wayback  Machine" 
that  offers  access  to  archived  ver- 
sions of  Web  sites  —  a  feature  that 
federal  prosecutors  have  often 
used  with  no  restrictions  from  the 
library,  Kahle  said. 

Users  can  browse  anonymous- 
ly, and  must  register  and  provide 
e-mail  addresses  only  if  they  want 
to  add  information  or  comment 
in  a  message  board. 

So  when  the  FBI  demanded 


the  name,  address  and  records  of 
all  transactions  with  a  specific  pa- 
tron —  whose  identity  is  blacked 
out  in  the  newly  unsealed  legal 
documents  —  Kahle's  lawyers  re- 
plied by  furnishing  information 
already  posted  on  the  archive's 
Web  site,  and  said  they  were  with- 
holding only  a  few  items  that 
were  not  already  public.  They  de- 
clined to  describe  those  items 
Wednesday. 

They  also  sued  in  federal  court, 
arguing  that  national  security  let- 
ters are  unconstitutional  for  the 
reasons  cited  by  the  New  York 
judge,  and  that  the  Internet  Ar- 
chive is  exempt  because  Califor- 
nia classifies  it  as  a  library.  The 
lawyers  said  they  negotiated  for 
four  months  before  the  FBI 
agreed  to  back  off. 

Kahle  said  the  settlement  is  a 
victory,  but  not  a  happy  occasion. 

Although  his  lawyers  worked 
for  free,  he  said,  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  invest  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  their  time  "just 
so  we  can  be  a  library  is  down- 
right depressing." 

E-mail  Bob  Egelko  at 
begelko@sfchronicle.com. 


drinking,  smokin 

Research  on  too  much,  too  little  shut-eye 
backs  theory  that  health  problems  are  linked 


By  Mike  Stobbe 
Associated  Press 

Atlanta  —  People  who  sleep 
fewer  than  six  hours  a  night  —  or 
more  than  nine  —  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  obese,  according  to  a 
new  government  study  that  is 
one  of  the  largest  to  show  a  link 
between  irregular  sleep  and  big 
bellies. 

The  study  also  linked  light 
sleepers  to  higher  smoking  rates, 
less  physical  activity  and  more 
alcohol  use. 

The  research  adds  weight  to  a 
stream  of  studies  that  have  found 
obesity  and  other  health  prob- 
lems in  those  who  don't  get 
proper  shut-eye,  said  Dr.  Ron 
Kramer,  a  Colorado  physician 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Sleep  Medicine. 

"The  data  is  all  coming  to- 
gether that  short  sleepers  and 
long  sleepers  don't  do  so  well," 
Kramer  said. 

The  study  released  Wednes- 
day is  based  on  door-to-door 
surveys  of  87,000  U.S.  adults 
from  2004  through  2006  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  part  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention. 

Such  surveys  can't  prove 
cause-effect  relationships,  so  — 
for  example  —  it's  not  clear  if 
smoking  causes  sleeplessness  or 
if  sleeplessness  prompts  smoking, 
said  Charlotte  Schoenborn,  the 
study's  lead  author. 

It  also  did  not  account  for  the 
influence  of  other  factors,  such  as 
depression,  which  can  contribute 
to  heavy  eating,  smoking,  sleep- 
lessness and  other  problems. 

Smoking  was  highest  for  peo- 
ple who  got  less  than  six  hours  of 
sleep,  with  31  percent  saying 
they  were  current  smokers. 
Those  who  got  nine  or  more 
hours  also  were  big  puffers,  with 
26  percent  smoking. 

The  overall  U.S.  smoking  rate 


is  about  21  percent.  For  those  in 
the  study  who  sleep  seven  to 
eight  hours,  the  rate  was  lower, 
at  18  percent. 

Results  were  similar,  though  a 
bit  less  dramatic,  for  obesity: 
About  33  percent  of  those  who 
slept  less  than  six  hours  were 
obese,  and  26  percent  for  those 
who  got  nine  hours  or  more. 
Normal  sleepers  were  the  thin- 
nest group,  with  obesity  at  22 
percent. 

For  alcohol  use,  those  who 
slept  the  least  were  the  biggest 
drinkers.  But  alcohol  use  for 
those  who  slept  seven  to  eight 
hours  and  those  who  slept  nine 
hours  or  more  was  similar. 

In  another  measure,  almost 
half  of  those  who  slept  nine 
hours  or  more  each  night  were 
physically  inactive  in  their  lei- 
sure time,  which  was  worse  even 
than  the  lightest  sleepers  and  the 
proper  sleepers.  Many  of  those 
who  sleep  nine  hours  or  more 
may  have  serious  health  prob- 
lems that  make  exercise  difficult. 

Many  elderly  people  are  in  the 
group  who  get  the  least  sleep, 
which  would  help  explain  why 
physical  activity  rates  are  low. 
Those  skimpy  sleepers  who  are 
younger  may  still  feel  too  tired  to 
exercise,  experts  said. 

Stress  or  psychological  prob- 
lems may  explain  what's  going 
on  with  some  of  the  lighter 
sleepers,  experts  said. 

Other  studies  have  found  in- 
adequate sleep  is  tied  to  appetite- 
influencing  hormone  imbalances 
and  a  higher  incidence  of  diabe- 
tes and  high  blood  pressure,  not- 
ed James  Gangwisch,  a  respected 
Columbia  University  sleep  re- 
searcher. 

"We're  getting  to  the  point 
that  they  may  start  recommend- 
ing getting  enough  sleep  as  a 
standard  approach  to  weight  loss 
and  the  prevention  of  obesity," 
said  Gangwisch,  who  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  study. 
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Violence  in  Lebanon 
as  unions  stage  strike 
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Pay  protest  leads 
to  clashes  between 
Shiites  and  Sunnis 

By  Sam  F.  Ghattas 
Associated  Press 


Beirut  —  Lebanon's  long- 
simmering  political  crisis  erupted 
into  gunfire  and  explosions  Wed- 
nesday when  a  labor  strike  de- 


volved into  clashes  between  rival 
Hezbollah  and  government  sup- 
porters. 

Demonstrators  supported  by 
militant  Hezbollah  protested  the 
U.S.-backed  government's  eco- 
nomic policies  and  paralyzed 
much  of  Beirut  with  roadblocks  of 
burning  tires.  The  strike  turned  vi- 
olent when  both  sides  began 
throwing  stones  at  each  other,  and 
gunfire  and  explosions  rang  out  in 
some  places  for  brief  periods. 


The  cause  of  the  explosions  was 
not  immediately  known.  A  few  in- 
juries were  reported,  mostly  from 
the  stone  throwing. 

The  clashes  threatened  to  de- 
generate into  an  all-out  sectarian 
conflict.  Shiite  Hezbollah  seized 
the  offices  of  a  major  Sunni  group, 
and  the  fighting  spread  to  several 
mixed  Sunni-Shiite  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Most  Sunnis  back  Prime  Min- 
ister Fuad  Saniora's  government, 
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A  protester  holds  a  gas  bottle  near  a  burning  car  in  Beirut.  Roadblocks  paralyzed  much  of  the  city. 


while  Shiites  generally  support 
the  opposition  led  by  Hezbollah, 
which  the  United  States  has  la- 
beled a  terrorist  organization. 

The  Sunnis'  spiritual  leader  de- 
nounced the  militant  Shiite  fac- 
tion and  appealed  to  the  Islamic 
world  to  intervene. 

"Sunni  Muslims  in  Lebanon 
have  had  enough,"  Grand  Mufti 
Mohammed  Rashid  Kabbani  said 
in  a  televised  address  from  his  of- 
fice, demanding  an  "end  to  these 
violations." 

In  unusually  harsh  words,  he 
called  Hezbollah  "armed  gangs  of 
outlaws"  and  called  on  the  group's 
leaders  to  withdraw  from  Beirut's 
Sunni  neighborhoods. 

Shiite  opposition  supporters 
stayed  on  the  streets  after  sunset, 
and  many  of  the  blocked  roads  re- 
mained closed,  indicating  the  pro- 
test is  likely  to  continue,  at  least 
until  Hezbollah  leader  Hassan 
Nasrallah  speaks  at  a  planned 
news  conference  today. 


The  standoff  between  the  two 
sides  has  lasted  17  months.  It  has 
left  Lebanon  without  a  head  of 
state  since  November,  when  oppo- 
sition-allied President  Emile  La- 
houd's  term  ended  and  the  oppo- 
sition deadlocked  on  electing  a 
successor. 

Tensions  reached  a  new  high 
Tuesday  when  the  Cabinet  said  it 
would  remove  Beirut  airport's  se- 
curity chief  over  alleged  ties  to 
Hezbollah.  The  militant  group 
and  leaders  of  the  1.2  million- 
strong  Shiite  community,  be- 
lieved to  be  Lebanon's  largest  sect, 
decried  the  decision,  and  the  air- 
port security  chief  continued  on 
the  job. 

Wednesday's  strike  was  called 
by  labor  unions  after  they  rejected 
a  government  pay  raise  offer  as  in- 
sufficient. It  was  largely  confined 
to  Shiite  areas  that  back  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Striking  workers  caused  the  de- 
lay or  cancellation  of  dozens  of  ar- 


riving and  departing  flights  at  Bei- 
rut's airport.  Flights  resumed  lat- 
er, but  the  roads  to  the  airport  re- 
mained closed,  trapping  scores  of 
arriving  passengers  in  the  termi- 
nal. 

Hezbollah  supporters  seized 
two  local  offices  of  Sunni  parlia- 
mentary majority  leader  Saad  Ha- 
riri's group,  security  officials  said. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  an  Associat- 
ed Press  photographer  saw  gun- 
men from  Hezbollah  and  the  al- 
lied Shiite  Amal  group  controlled 
by  Parliament  Speaker  Nabih  Ber- 
ri  shooting  toward  one  of  the 
buildings  housing  Hariri's  Future 
Movement  office.  Police  also  were 
seen  firing  toward  a  building. 

A  cameraman  for  Hezbollah's 
al-Manar  television  was  beaten  by 
a  soldier,  the  station  reported. 
Other  news  reports  said  he  was  hit 
by  stones  raining  down  on  protest- 
ers. 

A  soldier  also  was  hit  in  the 
mouth  by  a  stone. 
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